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Making Your Shorthand Effective 


By Charles L. Swem 


| We ere fortunate in securing for the Gregg Writer a series of articles on “ Making Your Shorthand Effective’ by Mr. Charies L. Swem, efficre 


reporter for President Wiison. 


The first of these articles appears in this number. 
in shorthand than Mr. Swem, for he is one of the moat brillsant writers in the world. 


Neo one can speak with greater authority on this aubject of ekili 
He established an accuracy record in 1912 of 99.6% perfect 


on solid matter in the Adams Trophy Contest of the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association and in the same contest wrote 237 words a minute 


om judge's charge to the jury, exceeding the previous world's record, on this kind of matter by eleven words a minute. 4 
The year following Mr. Swem was awarded a speed certificate by the National Shorthand Reporters 


one word a minute below the world's record. 


His record stands to-day eniy 


Association for writing 268 words a minute on testimony in the championship contest—third place in which was won by him, although he was bet 


eighteen years of age at that time 
president on all Aisa trips, reporting his addresses 
hoth trips abroad 
auhrect.—Edstor | 


HE trouble with the average stenog- 
rapher who does not succeed is that 
he or she never really learns short- 
hand while in a position to learn it, in school. 
They race through the first principles as 
though they were something to be rid of, 
like a preface to a book, something entirely 
disconnected from the story and thrown in 
simply to give tone and atmosphere to what 
follows. In their haste to acquire speed 
enough to take dictation, they slur over the 
very elements that make for speed, the es- 
sence of speed itself—an absolute acquaint- 
ance with the basic principles of the system 
they write. 


The learning of shorthand is in many 
respects similar to the learning of a language. 
We speak good English, or write it, without 
conscious thought of doing so because we 
have had the fundamental principles of 
English grammar so thoroughly drilled into 
us from childhood that we apply them by 
force of habit, rather mechanically than 
otherwise. Shorthand might be called a 
language. It has a grammar and a syntax, 
which must be learned as we would learn 
any other tongue, not for some special emer- 
gency when we may have leisure to remem- 
ber them, but as a matter of everyday knowl- 
edge to be applied at the moment, promptly 
and accurately. It must become a habit 
of mind as much as the English tongue is a 
habit, if you would use it with the same 
speed and fluency. 

If you are a shorthand student, let me say 
that you can never become a fast writer 
without a complete mastery of the first 
principles of your system. That may not 
sound so bad—yoy may not desire to be a 
really fast writer—but consider a moment. 
You are learning shorthand for one of two 
reasons, either as a profession to follow as 
your life’s work, or you have chosen it solely 
as a means of advancement. You have a 


Since 1913 Mr. Swem has been official reporter of the President of the United-States, has accompanied the 
He also was his official stenographer at the peace conference, accompanying the president on 
When vou read what Mr. Swem says on the question of speed and accuracy in shorthand you read the words of a masier of hw 


No. 1—The Importance of the First Principles 


living to make or an ambition to serve, and 
in either case you cannot afford to waste any 
part of your opportunity. If it is a living 
that you expect to gain out of it, surely you 
will be content with nothing less than the 
best living that it can afford. You will not 
be satisfied with being an underpaid office 
drudge, a machine, merely, to translate 
thought into print, with no prospect of any- 
thing better ahead. If your aim is no higher 
than that, then you may take any liberty 
you please with your system; you may omit 
the wordsigns and the abbreviating principle 
and you will achieve your ambition just 
the same, if such it can be called. But I do 
not think that any shorthand writer ever 
began the study with that idea in view. 
Shorthand is essentially an instrument of 
ambition, and it has in its very study the 
faculty of generating enthusiasm to succeed. 


If it is a start and nothing more that you 
expect to get, then you will want a good 
start and not a false one. Nobody yet built 
a success upon a failure. You cannot hope 
to become a private secretary or an office 
manager by being a poor stenographer 
Naturally, you must show your worth in 
one field before you will be given a chance 
in another. And one way—the simplest way 
—to show it is by being prepared to do the 
unusual job, the job that the ordinary writer 
cannot do, when the occasion demands and 
the opportunity calls. If it is a speech to 
be reported, or a directors’ meeting, and you 
can do it, your chance has come; if you can't, 
it is an opportunity wasted and you sink 
that much further into the rut. 

Writing a hundred words a minute will 
get you a diploma, but it will not make you 
a reporter or a secretary. What it is likely 
to do will be to class you as one of thousands 
of stenographers who, when times are dull 
and work scarce, daily crowd the employ- 
ment agencies or, in more fortunate days, 
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fill unimportant niches in the big business 
concerns, monotonously grinding out routine 
letters in union hours. There are thousands 
who can write a hundred words to one who 
can report a speech. Unfortunate that this 
is so, for it is scarcely less difficult to become 
a fast writer than it is to be a poor one. A 
careful application to the principles of the 
system you write will make you a potential 
speed writer within the same time that it 
takes to become a poor stenographer by the 
haphazard methods that seem so common. 
With a proper foundation laid at the start, 
the process of acquiring speed is only a matter 
of time and practice; whereas, if you do not 
thoroughly learn your system, you may try 
until Doomsday and not become a fast 
writer. 


So, whether your ambition is one or the 
other, whether you plan to follow the pen 
for a living, or whether you hope to use it 
as an instrument to climb by, learn your 
first lessons. Determine to begin right. 
Make every character you study and every 
rule a habit of your mind rather than a la- 
borious effort. This comes, of course, only 
by constant practice and concentration. It 
may be monotonous work—it is monotonous, 
I know— but the more time and effort 
spent on the first few lessons, the less 
that will be required on all the others. 
The actual learning of shorthand is in the 
first seven lessons of your system; your 
mastery of these will determine your ulti- 
mate ability as a writer, and perhaps make 
or mar your position in life. 


I have seen writers who, when asked what 
system they used, boasted that they wrote 
“a system of their own.”’ It sounds big, 
but it doesn’t mean anything; they do not 
back it up with performance. If they were 
capable writers, I, for one, would be glad 
to accord them the credit due them as an 
inventive genius, but they are not. They 
are usually of the ‘“‘drudge’’ type, who, 
through laziness or otherwise, have never 
learned the system they pretended to study 
in school and consequently have had to 
resort to all sorts of arbitrary expedients to 
bolster up their speed. They do not coin 
these beforehand, but devise them on the 
moment, while taking dictation, a practice 
which requires time, when time is speed. 
The actual writing of shorthand should be 
a mechanical process. The mind cannot be 
burdened with the manufacture of expedi- 
ents, but has all it can do to follow the con- 
text and to take care of the hearing. 


Furthermore, such a practice is not only 
destructive of speed, but it makes for in- 
accuracy as well. These expedients are very 
rarely based on any method or principle; 
they"are born of the whim or the confusion 
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of the moment and serve only so long as the 


memory is fresh concerning them. After 
the notes have gone cold, they are useless. 
The chief advantage of knowing your first 
principles and writing every character in 
accordance with them comes in here: no 
matter how much you are hurried or how 
distorted your notes become, you have some- 
thing definite to guide you in deciphering 
them. You are not compelled to grope 
through your memory for some forgotten 
expedient; being written according to a sys- 
tem, your notes can always be read by the 
same system. If your character isn't a &, it 
is a g; if it is not an e, it must be an a; it can- 
not be a p or a d, or anything else. You are 
dealing in known quantities. All guesswork 
is eliminated at once. 


undertook to transcribe 
the notebook of an unknown writer. They 
were a woman's notes. At first glance the 
book was filled with oddly cumbrous and 
distorted characters, and it seemed a hope- 
less task, but an outline here and there was 
familiar and it turned out to be very simple. 
The writer was evidently not an expert, and 
she was a poor penman besides, but every 
character in the book was Gregg Shorthand. 
She hadn’t the faintest conception of what 
the abbreviating principle was for, she didn’t 
know half her prefixes and suffixes, and her 
knowledge of the wordsigns was woefully 
incomplete, but every outline was written 
according to the first principles of the system. 
When I realized that, I read the notes almost 
as fluently as | would my own. It was a 
striking example of the value of learning 
well the first few lessons, if nothing else. I 
should like to meet that girl and ask her why, 
with such a perfect foundation, she had 
chosen to quit and let such good material 
go to waste, 


Sometime ago I 


It is needless to say that only by practice 
can this knowledge of the fundamentals of 
shorthand be acquired, yet that is the soundest 
advice that can be offered to the ambitious 
student. Shorthand, with its system of 
phonetics and the arbitrary characters by 
which they are expressed, is a subject foreign 
to most minds, which find little in it by way 
of mental association to recommend it to the 
memory. An entirely new recess of the 
memory must be opened to receive it, and it 
is only by constant repetition, whether by 
writing or reading, that the impression is 
made; but, once made, it sticks, for the 
memory is very retentive of what it learns 
by labor. The best advige anyone can give 
you is that you read and write each character 
or each outline over and over again until 
you can form it in your mind quite un- 
consciously, at the mere mention of the word. 
You can tell better than your instructor 
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when you have reached that point, and until 
you do reach it, you do yourself an injustice 
to pass on to another lesson. Try to re- 
member that the first few lessons learned 
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well is worth in time to you many weeks, 
later, and in the matter of your career, the 
difference, it may be, between success and 
failure. 


oOo 
The Foundation Stones of Stenography 


Submitted by Marie Vest Briel, Marshall Night Hich School, Richmond, Va 
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Our 


our Roll of 


from a 
and 


Annual 
Honor was changed in form 
mere list of names of teachers 

schools from whom BIG lists of subscriptions 

had been received to a list of those from whom 
clubs had come representing the total mem- 
bership of classes, with a supplementary 
list of a number of others over the hundred 

mark but not quite 100%. 

Since that time so many of the ‘Century 
class have joined the ‘‘100%%"’ ranks that the 
lists are practically one. And this 100% 
Honor Roll for 1919-1920 numbers three 
hundred thirty-four schools—three hundred 
thirty-four schools where every student en- 
rolled becomes a subscriber to the Gregg 
Writer, and a sharer in its many activities! 

We are proud of this record, and appre- 
ciative, too, of the enthusiastic work on the 
part of you clubbers that has made it increase 
nearly a hundred more schools on the roll 
than ever before. It shows clearly the value 
you place on the magazine, and encourages 
us to begin work on the new volume with 
a vim that should give you the BEST issues 
we have ever published. 

If you have any suggestions as to the kind 
of material you need in your particular line, 
tell us what they are. We will gladly act 
on them if possible to make the Writer more 
than ever suited to your needs. 

That it is already a source of practical 
aid and constant inspiration to thousands 
of students and writers all over the country, 
is evidenced in the steady growth of our 
Honor Roll from year to year. The big jump 
this past season made us curious about the 
1919 increase, and on counting up the re- 
port we found there had been an addition 
of fifty-eight to the number that year 


a WO years ago 


Annual Roll of Honor 


You may be interested in seeing how these 
100% clubs have grown in the past three 


years and just what part of the country is 
represented, so that you can do your share 
in bringing your state record higher for 1921. 


COMPARISON OF 100% CLUBS 


1918 1919 1920 1918 1919 1920 
Ala. 1 1 0 Mont 7 2 3 
Ariz 1 1 Nebr 4 2 
Calif. 19 Nev i 1 
Can 0 
Colo 
Conn 
Del 

Fla 


-_ 
Counce uecO 
_ - - 
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Hawaii Ohio 
Idaho Okla. 
ill 2 5 Oregon 
Ind Pa. 
lowa .R 
Kans 5 2 R. 1 
Ky S. Dak 

La Tenn 0 
Maine Tex 7 
Md 5 Va. 0 
Mass Wash 15 
Mich W. Va. 3 
Minn Wis 18 
Miss } ; Wyo 3 
Mo 7 9 TOTAL 208 258 


The records somewhat with the 
changes of teachers from school to school, 
but the remarkable increase is a matter of 
congratulation all round. 

Following, and in the next magazine, are 
the “hundred per centers’”’ for 1920: 

ARIZONA 


W. S. Bradford, Ft. Huachuca High School, Ft. Huachuca 
Gladys E. Price, Glendale Union High School, Glendale 
Alvina M. Mohr, High School, Tucson 


CALIFORNIA 


Roy E. Simpson, Anderson Union High Schooi, Anderson 
Catherine P. Fawcett, Berkeley School of Shorthand, 
Berkeley 
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Kk. N. Shad ( M. Bra Oakla H 
aklila ! 

WwW. D. I H Oxna 

Virginia L. A R | Scho I 

Elizabeth ¢ I I Mr l I R 


a 
School, San Luis Obispx 

Sister M. Editha, Notre Dame Convent, Santa ‘ 

R. W. Decker, High & l, Santa Rosa 


R. D. Nas \na { High School, S 
Susan Miller, Selma Union Hig ™ ol, Se 
Ruth Tupper, St. Agnes’ College, Stockt 


CANADA 


COLORADO 
W. H. Saathoff, Mabel Plummer, Washington | 


High Schoo!, Akr 
Henry M. Sayre, State Preparatory Schou B 
Benedictine Sisters Mt St ~ is a’s \cader 
Canon City 


School, Colorado Springs 
F. M. Allworth, Loveland High S Lovela 
Irene Voils, Montrose County H l 
Mae I Seamer Salida Commercial College, S 
Benedictine Sisters, St. Mar Sc hoe Walsen! 


CONNECTICUT 

Helen Bronxon, High School, Ans 

Theodora E. Scott, Hi ~ Caanan 

Willard R. Smith, Danbury B ess Institut Danl 

Elsa P. Rieser, High Sct Milford 

Freda E. Milkowitz, Smith Business Scho New Brit: 

M. Florence MacDermott, The Butler School, New Hav 

( E. Norris. Bulkeley School. New London 

Viola R. Allen, Mabel Thomason, Enfield High S 
Thompsonville 

Margaret T. Wallace, High School, Wethersfield 

Catherine | Nulty, State Normal Training & 
Willimant 


DELAWARE 


Sisters of St. Francis, St. Patrick's & Wilmingt 
FLORIDA 
Edna G Campbell, Duval Hig ~ 01 lacks 


HAWAII 
Hazel Woodruff, Mills School, H 


Brother Joseph Bertrand, St. Louis Colleg H 
\lvard Webster, High School, Lihue 


IDAHO 


Grace Herre, High School, American Falls 
Beulah M. Potts, High School, Idaho Falls 
Leonard I Laidlaw, Wallace High ae hie . Wallace 


ILLINOIS 


Helen Kirkland, Arcola High School, Arcola 

Sister M. Edith, St. Joseph's School, Aurora 

Sisters of Providence, St. Mary High School, Aur 
Sister M. Afra, St. Nicholas’ School, Aurora 
Gertrude M. Gregg, Batavia High School, Batavia 
School Sisters of Notre Dame, Immaculate Concepti 


Academy, Bellevill 







M. Stanislas. St. Mary’s School, Champaigr 
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| St ~ | 
! rick J. R I Rol ( 
( 2 ( 
J i K. Hilk ( I Hig ~ ( 
M Lillian E. Bow kx I High Ss ex 
M Gertrud Rallar I H . (, : 


D. L. Prioleau, Mi J. Davids San Luis Obi Hig 


Pearl V. Turner, Alma Lar ( rado Springs Hig 


Lena A. Kemp, Bement Township High Scho Bemer 





LOR 


S M. I ~ . ( 
S I oO : St. Fra 
{ 
t \I I ( ( 
S St. 7 \ ( 
. St. Fra St. I ~ ( 
M H H > Du Y 
Kra Efi H ~ I gha 
( ( ( His ~ G t 
R \ H | Tow H _ 
I 
I iva \ | Hig J t 1 \ 
Hig x J 
M M. M. Gallagh B ( g Kankak 
Wi Marie G \ Tow High Ss 
N Na 
I i ( H Tow i > 
i - rt 
M Alle i D M " | S 
Maris 
i i Keller, Hig ~ I i 
M Edward O°'H M vH I ~ 
M 1 Cit 
\ Crov r, M Ca | ~ M ( 
\ Hi Newn I H x New 
I M. Reitma N H x I 
Mar B kmann, Pa Tow ip High S& Pa 
N N P View Luther ( oO \ 
I a ! Rock Isla Hig “x Rock | 
M R s a I High Sx 
Mr I i Pa S I ~ W ] k 


Ru »>ag Hig ~ 

R \ Ly Ss s ( { 

I Melvi High S 

S r Margaret, S ( \ I \\ 

0 | Kon lig ~ H gbur 

] \ Seaver, I i I Hult I 
H Potter D I I 
x Indi 

Sicter iP S S | 

Sisters P ! S & La 

Mrs. J. J. M I I ss ( rt I P 

I r a 4 t ri = Log 


Serva {f Ma St. J s& \ 
Olive ( \dams High S Atla 
I W. Ely. V nal Training l, Ca Dod 
Gladys V. ¢ High Sche Char City 
] at Smit} ( kee H ~ ( herox 
Ann K khet I Dodge, Hig ~ Ft. D 
Li E. Daws High S I Madis 
Beth Neer, Glenw 1 High Sx Glenwood 
Frieda I Schu r. Harla Hig Schoc Harlar 
Kathet Munk t ! High & le 
( Van Ea Gra ( Lamor 
Ie M H ™ M t Pleasant 
Rut a N t Hig Ss 1, New 
‘ 1 la oe 1 | ( eg ( ‘ 
\ tte M. Mury ) sx ‘$s i 
Oskal sa 
I 1 Mae Trax t ‘ S x tig 
™ Pd | =< 
KANSAS 
Edna Fogleman, High S& 1, Atchison 
George W. Cunningham, High School, Beloit 
Catherine McCu Chanute Business Colleg ( i 
Lillian Clark, High S Holte 
Emma Z. Pendlet Ss ver High School, Kansas Cit 
M aret Holland, Se r H School, Junct Cit 
C. W. Pratt, High S& Leavenworth 
Madg Mort Hig ™~ Neodesha 
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All on Account of Miss Mooney—III 
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(he Learner and His Problems 


A Department of Assistance for the Shorthand Learner and Others 


Conducted by Clyde I. Blanchard, 1117 Colusa St., Berkeley, Calif. 


Its purpose is to make easier and more pleasant the road to shorthand skill 


invites correspondence and contributions from teachers as well as from learners 


The editor 








Beginners: 


OU are taking up the study of a most 
fascinating, as well as useful, art, 
Shorthand. You are equipping your- 

self not only with an art which will open the 
doors of business to you and for which business 
men are willing to pay well, but you are 
learning an art which will be a large and 
dominant factor in the securing of a broad 


and useful education Many of our most 
successful young men and women to-day 
owe their education to Shorthand They 
also have saved many hours of valuable 
time through the elimination of longhand, 
in their daily work. As we grow older, we 


more and more the increasing 
value of time. One of the greatest time- 
savers known to mankind is Shorthand. 
We want you to realize from the beginning 
what the mastery of Shorthand will mean 
to you. You will then attack it with an 
eagerness and a firm desire to succeed that will 
make the principles of Shorthand interesting 
and easy to learn. Your progress will be sure 
and rapid, and you will not stop until you 
have reached your goal. 


appreciate 


We want to help you all we can in learning 
Shorthand. We are particularly eager to 
help you now to lay a strong foundation: 
to learn the principles thoroughly; to secure 
accuracy of outlines, proper writing habits, 
and rapidity in execution 


MECHANICAL DETAILS 


You must not handicap your progress by 
the use of poor materials. Use a notebook 
with a good quality of paper that will take 
ink. The lines should be ruled about one- 
third of an inch apart, and each page should 
be ruled vertically, dividing it into two 
narrow columns. Use a pen if it is at all 
practicable for you to do so. The most 
experienced and fastest writers and the most 
successful teachers recommend the pen. The 
pen should have a fine, smooth point. A 
fountain pen is, of course, more convenient 
than a dip pen 


A Cordial Welcome to You 


PROPER WRITING HABITS** 


Perhaps no other feature of shorthand 
writing contributes so much to the ease, 
speed, and accuracy of writing as does the 
position the writer assumes at the table. 
The majority of writers sit squarely in front 
of the desk with both forearms resting on 
it. The notebook is placed in a line with the 
right forearm so that the hand can be moved 
across the line of writing without shifting 
the arm. The body is bent from the hips. 
In no case does the writer “slump” over his 
work with the shoulders pressed forward, 
but the chest is wide open to permit of free 
breathing. The feet should be planted 
firmly on the floor. The weight of the arm 
is carried by the heavy muscles of the fore- 
arm. 

The position of the right hand and arm 
is of just as great importance as is that of the 
body. The illustrations below show two 
views of the correct position of hand and 
forearm. Study particularly the slant of 
the pen, the position of fingers, and the 
method of grasping the pen. The hand and 
arm must have the maximum of flexibility 
and freedom. 











Since the best writers of shorthand make 
use of the muscular movement, and this 
method has everything in its favor, it should 
be cultivated from the very beginning. 
Both finger and wrist movements are used. 
Keep the wrist and ball of the hand from 
touching the paper or the desk, but the 


**See Speed Studies, pp. 1-19 
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whole forearm from the elbow to the wrist 


should rest on the table. With the second, 
third, and fourth fingers turned in, as shown 
in the illustrations, the hand will be in a 
position to glide easily on the nails of these 
hngers. 

A light touch of pen or pencil upon the 
paper is necessary to high speed. Gripping 
the pen with a death-like hold is one of the 
most common habits young and inexperienced 
writers acquire, and it is fatal to high speed 
and to ease of execution 


Shorthand is easy to learn and easy to 
write. In many ways it is easier than long- 
hand. Compare the intricate longhand 


haracter which stands for k; the upward 
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curve, the downward straight stroke, another 


upward curve and hook, then a downward 
curve—four distinct strokes—with the simple, 
short forward curve you use inshorthand. This 
comparison should be extended to every 
letter in the alphabet as you learn it, and 
it will tend to cheer you on as it impresses 
upon your mind the simplicity of shorthand. 

The alphabet has been arranged into small 
groups in the order of the frequency of the 
letters in words. By learning the first group, 
consisting of nine consonants and two vowels, 
you are able to read and write many words 
and sentences at the end of the first lesson. 
Isn’t that encouraging? That is why you are 


shorthand—so that can read 


learning you 
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Lesson III 


Words 


and write it. You will learn much more 
rapidly by doing what you want to learn to 
do. So mix your thoughts of 
ink and mix your ink with plenty of brains 
write, read and write, over 
until 
home 


with plenty 


and read and 
and over again, 
feel much at 
characters you 
characters. 

Do you notice that we 
write? There a most important 
for emphasizing the reading more than the 
writing. Shorthand is of no use to you if 
you can’t read what you have written. You 
must be able to read it easily after the notes 
Never say: “I was able to take 


as you you 
writing 


writing 


progress 
shorthand 


as 


as do longhand 
READ and 


reason 


say 


1S 


are cold. 
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Lesson IL\ 
Words 


the dictation all right, but I don’t know 
whether or not I can read it back.’”” How 
foolish! The only test as to whether or not 
you can take the dictation is the ability to 
read it back without an error, 100% perfect. 
Form the habit, then, of reading twice 
much you write. Start the 
reading the notes in your text or the notes 
you took the day If you do this, 
you will never be disappointed in your ability 
to write shorthand. 


MEMORY AIDS 


Any little aid to the memory is very valu- 
able. You will learn much faster if you 
form the habit of connecting a new character 


as 


lesson by 


as 


before. 
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with a character with which you are familiar. sound. The sound of gay is much heavier 
Shorthand characters are similar in many than the sound of &; the sound of d is heavier 
instances to the longhand characters which than the sound of /._ If the sound won't help 
they represent. Some part of the longhand you, perhaps you can find some other aid, as 
character may be quite similar to the short- for instance the extra loop in m and the height 


hand character. In the first lesson this is of the /. 
true regarding g, 7, /, a and e: We have told many beginners who confuse 
an r with a & or an/ with a g to think of the 
se shorthand characters for r and / as sled run- 
7 a—- -t- ae ners or rockers, sliding or running on the line 
of writing, while & and g “kant go” on, but 
Are you having trouble in remembering _ stick in the line as their sounds stick in your 
which letter in a pair is the longer? Compare throats when you pronounce them. 
the sound of each one, and you will often find If these little memory aids are of any help to 


that the longer character has the heavier you and if you can think of some others that 
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will be helpful, write us. We want to know 
your Opinions and we want to pass on to oth- 
ers your memory aids 

It is not only fascinating to imagine your- 
self the author of shorthand but it is extremely 
helpful, for you will then reason out the why 
for the rules and realize that they are not arbi- 
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FOR 


trary statements to be memorized, but are 
simply plain statements of the easiest way to 
write the thousands of words which make up 
the English language 

Next month we will discuss in detail the 
principles of writing and offer some sugges- 
tions for your assistance in mastering these. 


oOo 


The Best-Known Shorthand Teacher Weds 


been a teacher—at least within the range of 


T will come as a surprise to the readers 
our experience—who had the faculty of 


of the Gregg Writer and to thousands 





of teachers who have attended the Sum- 
mer Normal at Gregg School, Chicago, to 
learn that Miss Kitty 
the profession to which she has been so long 
wedded to enter the bonds of matrimony. 
Miss Dixon has married Mr. William 
Harding Taylor, a prosperous business man 
of Chicago, who recently retired. Mr. and 
Mrs. Taylor left Chicago in July to 
to California, where they intend to 
Thus probably the best-known 


Dixon has given up 


motor 
reside 
in the future. 
shorthand teacher in 
to-day has forsaken the 
fession through which 
deared herself to so many thous- 
ands of students of the subject, « 
as well as to teachers from all 
over the United States who have 
journeyed to the Gregg School 
at Chicago to sit at her feet and 
learn the art of teaching short- 


America 
pro- 


she en- 


hand. 

Miss Dixon 
of her only as Kitty Dixon 
herself a student and graduate 
of Gregg School. She studied 
shorthand and .typewriting un- 
der the _ direction of Mrs. 
Frances Effinger-Raymond, now 
of the Pacific Coast and Orient Office of 
the Gregg Publishing Company, and Mr. 
Rupert P. SoRelle, now general manager 
of the Gregg Publishing Company, and 
finally was advanced to the position of 
assistant to Mrs. Raymond, head of the 
Theory Department of Gregg School. 

When Mrs. Raymond left the school to 
accept an appointment as the official reporter 
to the Inheritance Tax Board, Chicago, 
Miss Dixon was appointed as her successor. 
Miss Dixon proved to be a worthy inheritor 
of the mantle of Mrs. Raymond, and began 
a brilliant career as a teacher of our system, 
which was at that time just getting its big 


we stillcan think 
was 


manager 


foothold in the schools of America. She was 
endowed naturally with splendid gifts of 
teaching ability Probably there never has 





Kitty Dixon Taylor 


teaching elementary shorthand so effectively 
in a brief time as did Miss Dixon. Her 
methods were characterized by extreme 
simplicity of exposition and a clearness that 
bodied forth every principle in crystal purity. 
She was master of every detail of the system, 
but she possessed a perspective that is rarely 
of knowing what to 
emphasize and what to subordinate. 

Miss Dixon has been connected with Gregg 
School since 1903. During her service there 
probably more than 20,000 
students have received instruc- 
tion from her in secretarial 
studies, and moré than 2,000 
teachers in the Summer Normal 
School. She had unusual powers 
in winning the interest of stu- 
dents immediately and keeping 
alive their enthusiasm and 
ambition. Getting students to 
do the required work, or the 


possess¢ d by teachers 


question of discipline were 
problems that never gave 
Miss Dixon any concern. She 
had but to suggest and the 


work was done willingly, whole- 
heartedly. Weknowof instances 
where teachers have come to the Normal 
School year after year simply to keep alive 
their enthusiasm in their work. Miss Dixon 
was intensely devoted to her profession. 
She was an incessant worker, but always 
came to the classroom full of a quiet energy 
and epthusiasm that was immediately frans- 
mitted to her students. 

Miss Dixon's withdrawal from the teaching 
ranks is a distinct loss to the profession, but 
we express the sentiments of thousands of 
her friends when we say that we wish her 
all the happiness in the world. We hope 
that she will find time to contribute frequently 
to the columns of the Gregg Writer and the 
American Shorthand Teacher. 

On leaving the school Miss Dixon was 
presented with a magnificent case of silver 
by Gregg School 
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Devoted to the Deve'opment of Art:stry in Shorthand Writing { 
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Conducted by Guy S. Fry, 631 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
This Department is the official be returned with suggestions and criticisms and you 
mouthpiece of the O. G. A. The may try again lo secure approval, notes must be 
purpose of the organization is to correct in theory, accurate in proportion and execu 
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» Will to Succeed 
he Will to Succeec 
By Louis A. Leslie 
HE Will to Succeed is the rock bottom on a level, as they should be, in short, 
on which must be built the foundations until the form is as nearly perfect as it is 


of achievement in any line. Without 

the Will to Succeed nothing can be accom- 
plished in shorthand or in anything else. With 
it everything is possible. 
The Will to Succeed 
things the ability to spend hours of concen- 
trated study and practice on the subject in 
hand, in the present instance shorthand. What 


means among other 


is more, it means that the time is spent cheer- 
fully, willingly, with a view to the ultimate 
goal ahead and not with the air of a martyr 
at the stake. The most immediate value of the 
Will to Succeed is that it renders these hours 
of ungrudging study much more fruitful than 
if the time were put in merely “‘to get by” 
with the lesson without thought of the rela- 
tion of that lesson to every other lesson and 
indeed its direct and definite relation to the 
final aim 

This may 
from the problem confronting the student still 
actually engaged in making his first pot-hooks, 
but second thought shows that it is entirely 
relevant. for instance, that you 
are beginning the very first lesson. If 
start out with the Will to Succeed you will 
compare your & with the & in the Manual, 
you will practice the character until it is just 
the right length in comparison with your g, 
until you have just the right amount of curve 
at the end of the stroke, until both ends are 


—success in life. 


seem to be somewhat removed 


Suppose, 
you 


within your power to make it. 

You may say: “This sounds very good, but 
how am I going to do this?” 
sort of practice lies in conquering one fault at a 
time. Let us suppose that your & has all the 
faults which we have just mentioned. If you 
keep on practicing the stroke and trying to 
eliminate all the faults at once you will, in the 
end, fail to eliminate any of them, and the 
last character will be worse than the first. 

Remember the man who demonstrated this 
same principle to his sons by asking them to 
break the bundle of sticks. Each tried but 
none could do it. Finally, after they had ex- 
hausted their strength in vain endeavors, the 
father ‘untied the cord which held the sticks 
together and broke each separate stick with- 
out an effort. So, if you attempt to conquer 
all the defects in your shorthand penmanship 
at once, you will lose your patience, waste 
your time, and gain nothing. But by concen- 
trating all your attention on each one sep- 


The secret of this 


arately they all vanish in no time. 

rhe easiest defect to overcome in the & oa 
which we are now operating is the tendency 
which it shows to ‘‘stand up” instead of lying 
on the line as it should. Just write the char- 
acter a few times with the firm determination 
that you will not lift your pen from the paper 
until you have come down to the line again. 
Wasn't that easy? And of course that means 
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that our g is also anchored to the line at both 
ends. 

The next thing we shall tackle is the prob- 
lem of bringing the stroke down to the cor- 
rect size, because unless we pay special 
attention to this the & usually threatens to 
outgrow its big brother, the g. As you write 
the strokes fix your mind upon the thought 
that the k must be made smaller, smaller, 
smaller, until it has reached the correct size. 
Then try a few lines of aliernate k and g, 
comparing the two carefully to be sure that 
you are observing correct proportion. 

Now to be rid of the last fault—the lack 
of the proper curve at the end of the stroke. 
The best way of doing this is by Writing 
the combination k-a-k-a-k-a. After you have 
done that a few times you will find that your 
k is much nearer the model set in the Manual 
than it was before. 

But notice that you are to that 
combination, as well as every other thing 
you do in shorthand. That is, you are to 
do it with the same easy motion you use in 
longhand. If it is written, then the strokes 
will be light and firm with none of that wavy 
appearance which so often makes specimens 
of shorthand seem like the groove on a phono- 
graph record and which always calls up a 
mental picture of the writer with his legs 
curled around the rung of his chair and his 
tongue hung far out. 
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So here we have a fine k—both ends on 


the line, in just the right proportion to the 
g, the strong curve on the end, and made 
with that smooth, graceful, light line which 
bespeaks mastery on the part of the maker. 

Then contrast this the work done 
by the slacker whose only interest is to come 
near enough to the correct form to keep the 
teacher from “‘pestering’’ him. When a few 
years have gone by he will still be one of 
those stenographers who spends most of his 
time in rewriting letters and dodging the 
boss’s wrath, while the one who had the Will 
to Succeed and put his heart into his work 
will be far beyond him on the road to the 
executive's desk. 


with 


September O. G. A. Test 
(Good until Oclober 25, 1920) 


If you would find an interest in things, think of the 
use they perform to humanity. I once saw a big, ugly 
oil tank on a freight car, and it seemed most unsightly 
to me. But when I thought of all the lamps it would 
fill, the homes it would light up, the pink it would add 
to the happy faces in the family circles, and the access 
it would give to the heart of the world’s best literature 
when the day’s work was done, I couldn't repress a tear 
of loving appreciation for that old weather-beaten oi! 
tank doing its part so nobly that all these things might be 
It grew beautiful to me when I considered its use in the 
world. If you would find joy in your work, think of the 
use it is to your fellow men, and throw your heart inte 
it as if working for love of mankind. If you do that 
drudgery will give place to enthusiasm W. P. Warren 
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Editorial Views 





Making the Job Yield More 


OU have accepted a new position to- 
day—the main job of which is to learn 
shorthand. You are starting on a tre- 

mendously interesting study this month, with 
a vista of roses smiling at you all along the 
pathway as far as your imagination’s eye will 
carry. That is splendid because you are 
optimistic and enthusiastic—and these are 
two of the greatest forces in achievement— 
and here’s hoping that you will so proceed 
with your work that you will maintain your 
initial enthusiasm and optimism. It will rest 
with you to do it. 

But let’s get down on the solid foundation 
of rock for a moment a:.d consider a few 
things. The road to shorthand skill can be 
made all that you picture it in your mind 
right now— IF—(and that is a big word) 

IF you will consider yourself an employee 
of the school, and particularly of your teacher, 
and will follow the guidance given to you 
so freely and unselfishly 

IF you will make up your mind that short- 
hand is a pretty easy sort of thing to master 
if you only attack it step by step and com- 
plete the job as you go along; if you will 
only think for a moment that it is simply 
a mastery of little details that you must 
get into your brain and at your fingers’ ends 
—work at it until your fingers automatically 
make the characters. 

IF you will not let any day go by without 
completing the job of that day laid down 
by the teacher and your textbook. 

IF you will consider it is a real job—this 
learning of shorthand—that will pay you in 
dollars, and in satisfaction, self-content- 
ment and self-appreciation. 

IF you will play your own game and con- 
sider that it is you and you alone that is to 
master this work. 

IF you will go to your teacher for advice 
and inspiration when you need it—but will 
be self-reliant enough to work out your own 
problems as far as you can. 

IF you will understand that shorthand 
is to be writlen—and is to be read. 

IF you will simply realize that it is just 
as easy to learn to write correctly and rapidly 
as it is incorrectly. 

IF you will consider that this magazine 
is one of your best friends and read it from 
cover to cover every month. 


But that is enough of the “if's.” Let's 
talk about a few of the Do your work 
every day so that you can truly say at the 
end of the day that you are satisfied with 
yourself. Do your work every day as if your 
whole future depended upon it—not slavishly 
and with a sense of depression, but light- 
heartedly and enthusiastically. There will 
not be much else to talk about if you do that 


—except your success 


“——o,” 


The study of shorthand exacts the utmost 
farthing in effort, in enthusiasm, in optimism. 
And it returns you untold wealth in satis- 
faction and in opportunity for advancement. 


Keep up your enthusiasm and your opti- 
mism and your faithin your ability todo. Then 
the job that you hold to-day—the job of learn- 
ing shorthand—will yield more to-morrow. 


oO°o 


A Shorthand Teacher’s Magazine 
E HAVE long felt that there should be 


a magazine for teachers of shorthand 

and typewriting which was dis- 
tinctly a teachers’ magazine, dealing with 
teachers’ problems, educational meetings, 
news of the profession, methods of teaching— 
in fact a magazine that teachers could call 
their own and whose columns would be open 
for a full and free discussion of matters relating 
to their chosen profession. 

Our own energies heretofore have been de- 
voted intensely to the educational side of the 
publishing business and to the interests of the 
Gregg Writer. It has not been possible up to 
this time to spread these energies over a wider 
territory. 

A magazine for shorthand teachers—and 
when we say shorthand teachers we include 
teachers of all the subjects relating to the 
training of efficient stenographers and secre- 
taries—has long been needed. The progress 
of shorthand in the United States in the last 
few years, and especially that of our system, 
has been phenomenal. It has brought new 
problems for the teacher. Thousands of 
teachers are now devoting their lives to the 
teaching of these subjects, teachers who are 
earnestly appreciative of the responsibilities 
of their profession and its opportunities for 
useful service. 

The American Shorthand Teacher, the first 
number of which appears in September, will be 
devoted to the interests of these teachers, to 
the ideals of teaching, and to the advance- 
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ment of the profession. The same constru 
tive thought that we have givento the advance 
ment of education in the publishing busine 
will be given to the new magazine Wi 


cerely want to make it a magazine that teach 
ers can call their own, that will be of real 
service in their work 

Almost since its first appearance the Gregg 
Writer has been in an anomalous position. 
It has endeavored faithfully to serve two inter 
ests—the interests of teachers and of stuck nts, 
and it will continue to do that where the prob- 
lems run parallel. But there is a clear line of 
demarcation between them. The Gregg Writer, 
after all, is a student's magazine ts relation 
to the teacher has been great but really only 
incidental. It has been difficult to serve both 
interests adequately in the pages of one mag- 
azine except as they dovetailed. But it is 
recognized that there are teaching problems 
outside the purview of students. The student 
is not interested in teaching problems, in the 
teacher's langwage or the teacher's ideals. 
Such pages of the Gregg Writer as have been 
devoted to teachers have been considered 
waste space by the student, however welcome 
they were to the teacher, because they have 
been inseparably connected with the prob- 
lens the teacher is trying to solve. 

The publication of the new magazine makes 
possible a more satisfactory adjustment of the 
two problems. In it teaching problems can 
be discussed that had to be modified in some 
degree by the presence of the student problem. 
With the elimination of reports of teachers’ 
conventions and articles of interest only to 
teachers, more space can be devoted in the 
Gregg Writer to subjects in which the student of 
shorthand, the experienced stenographer and 
office worker are directly interested. In 
other words, our policy in the future will be to 
put in the Gregg Writer the material that is 
needful for the advancement and best interests 
of the student, stenographer, and office work- 
er; and in the American Shorthand Teacher the 
teacher's interests will be equally promoted. 

We ask for the loyal support of all our teach- 
er friends for the new magazine, and can as- 
sure them beforehand that it will merit their 
support in the fullest sense of the word. For 
the Gregg Writer, we will say that it is going 
forward at a tremendous rate. We shall 
make it even better. With a subscription 
list now of nearly 75,000, it is going to con- 
tinue to be the real live-wire magazine of the 
stenographic profession. 


4) 
VV e 
Editorial Brevities 
Mr. Gre gg attended the Gregg School 
Summer Normal during July. On August 4 


he sailed, in company with Mrs. Gregg, for 
England, where he will be until October rhis 
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is largely a business trip, and invitations 
to speak betore civic and cducational organi 
zations in England have been pouring in 
since it was learned that Mr. Gregg was to 
co abroad [he increase in interest in the 
system in England has been phenomenal, in 






spite of the disturbances of economic condi 





tions in England due to the war While in 





Europe Mr. Gregg expects to complete ar 
rangements for a French adaptation of the 





lready 


system, negotiations for which are 


under way. 


We have just received an announcement of 
the celebration of the golden anniversary of 
the famous Gen City Business College, a 
Quincy, Illinois. Established in 1870 by D 
L.. Musselman, this school has completed 
hilty years of genuine public service in training 


voung men and women for successful business 
and we 


careers. It is a record to be proud of, 
sincerely congratulate D. | Musselman, \ 
G. Musselman, and T. E. Musselman, the 
present proprietors, on carrying on so effec 


tively and further developing the work that 
was so well begun by their father. No greater 
tribute can be paid to the value of commercial 
education and to the effectiveness with which 
this institution is serving its purpose, than 
its continued growth through fifty vears. 


rreat business 


& 


D. L. Musselman was himself a 


educator His sons have taken up his work 


as he laid it down and have proved themselves 
worthy successors 


The Washington G. S. A. contest was held 
late in June, but a report was delayed in reach- 
ing us until too late for our August issue. Dicta- 
tions were given at three speeds—110, 130, 
and 150, all solid matter. Transcripts were 
disqualified beyond 3% of errors. Mr. 
Thomas F. Burke made a good race for the 
first place by turning in the 150-word take 
with but 26 errors—three more however than 





were allowable undertherules. Miss Florence 
H. Tuck won in the 110-word class with a 
transcript showing ten errors. In the 130- 
word class ratings were as follows: First, 


Marvin V. Clawson, one error; second, Ru- 
pert F. Keefe, four errors; third, Mary E. 
Whitney, nine’ errors; fourth, Robert J. 
Werner, fourteen errors. 

The transcript turned in by Marvin V. 
Clawson, winner of the 1920 contest, was 
perfect according to his notes, but he was 
rated as making one error because he wrote 
‘“that’’ in one place when the dictation called 
for ‘“‘which’’—once more showing that the 
outcome of a contest with matter checked 
against set copy is dependent upon more 
than good notes. Such a mistake as this 
shows the intense concentration required to 
“turn the trick’”’ in competitions of this sort. 
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(he Typist and Office Worker 


A Clearing House of Ideas for Typists and Office Workers 
Conducted by Harold H. Smith, 77 Madison Ave., New York City 








The O. A. T. is the professional organ- 
ization of the artists in typewriting 
It is open to all who qualify as superior 
craftsmen 

Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone 
who is studying typewriting in a school 

















ORDER ¥ or by himself who is able to pass the 
ARTISTIC Junior test 
TYPISTS] Senior Membership: Membership in 





the Senior division is open to all typists 
whether attending school or not who have reached 
a speed of at least forty words a minute. Senior tests 
must be accompanied by a signed statement that 
the candidate has attained this speed 





Competent Typist Certificate: This certificate 


is issued to anyone who is able to qualify at fifty 





words or more a minute on the 
Test No papers rating less than 
the minute are to be submitted. 


Monthly Speed 
fifty net words 


Tests: The tests for both membership and 
“competency appear in this department each 
month. Tests may be practiced as often as desired, 


but only one specimen should be sent in. Each part 
of the membership tests should be typed on a separate 
sheet. The speed test matter must be written as 
a ten-minute test, subject to International Rules, 
and accompanied by the timer's affidavit A test 
is good only until the 25th of the month following 
publication 


Fees: An examination fee of ten cents must 
accompany each membership test. No fee is charged 
for speed tests beautiful Certificate is issued 
to all those who pass any of the tests 








September—and the Enviable Position of the 
Beginner! 


F YOU are a will read 


these with 
what 


beginner, you 


lines curiosity, wondering 


be of interest and value 


this department. 


there may 
for you in the 
Little can you appreciate that as far as other 
finished 


pages ol 


more advanced and supposedly 
typists are concerned all the world envies 
you clean 
marred by bad habits, carelessly or 
rantly acquired. Hundreds of 
typists would give anything to make a fresh 
start with you, they have been 
brought face to face with the bitter realiza- 
tion of what it means to learn things wrong 


or but half way. 


slate, 
igno- 
thousands of 


your opportunity, your un- 


because 


Not so many years ago the Gregg Writer 
was the only source from which I could glean 
all that was best in the typewriting world, 
and I appreciate what the advice and in- 
spiration of this department means. I am 
going to make it a real source of assistance. 
The things which were of most inspiration 
to me were the pictures, records, and ideas 
of well-known typists and teachers. If some 
you readers will take a few minutes’ time 
to let me know you | 
will go out of my way to prepare that kind 
of material for these While it will 
out of the question to answer each of 
your letters you that 
each one will be read carefully and any good 
you suggest will be acted upon and 


lue credit given. 


what most interests 


pages. 
personally, | 


assure 


deas 


September is the first month of the school 
ear; first in point of time and first in im- 


ortance. During this month nine out of 


every ten typists make or break themselves. 
The average pupil takes that 
of a statement with a grain of salt because 
he has learned that in a large proportion of 
work he “take it 
most of the term and the last 
week or two, “getting by’’ by the skin of his 
teeth. Of very well pre 
vent your taking this attitude toward your 
typing if you prefer, but I have seen so many 


usually sort 


his previous school can 


easy” “cram 


course, I can not 


cases of public and privaté school pupils, 
and even college students, who thought they 
knew so much more than their typing in- 
structors, and all of whom have later “‘bit 
the dust’’ in despair, that I want to give you 
fair warning in the hope that you will not 
be the one whom I will with “I told 
you so.”’ 


c hide 


FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS AS WELL 


And may I say that, while those last words 
are intended first of all for the beginner, they 
are of value to the advanced typist and office 
worker as well. Vacation time is over, and as 
the sap settles in the trees in the fall preparing 
for the winter cold, so may we change our bad 
habits into good ones and settle ourselves 
into a new and more efficient mode of doing 
our daily tasks. 


There is no reason in the world why any typ- 
ist should have to go through his day's work 
making error after error, writing irregularly 
and below his normal rate of speed, as many 
typists do. In reality, the usual 
“I don’t know what's the matter with me 
to-day; I can’t seem to typewrite,” 


excuse 


explains 
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the difficult, “IT don’t know what's the 
matter,’’ is exactly what ts the matter. 
That is the very thing which has wrecked 


the typing ambitions of many a student, 
and the only way to know is to devote one- 
self intelligently to the business of typing. 
Make it your business; if it is worth using to 
earn your living, it is worth learning thor- 
oughly in order that you may earn the 
possible kind of living. 


MASTER THESE THINGS DURING 
SEPTEMBER 


Let us check over a few of the things of first 
importance to beginners and advanced typ- 
things which we are going to master 
during September. I am greatly tempted to 
tell you a few dont's with the reasons for not 
doing them, but our men of science tell us that 
the only proper way to teach and to learn is to 
adopt the positive instead of the negative 
attitude; so for this time at any rate we will 
deal only with the do’s. Here they are: 


best 


ists 


1. Start right; check every move you make in order to 
be sure that your foundation permits of a high degree of 
ultimate development in speed and accuracy. 

2 Practice regularly; at the same time and, if possible, 
at the same desk and machine every day. 
thus progressing at as rapid a 
rate as possible. You have no time to waste in school 
Every word per minute you add to your ability spells more 
output, more pay. 

4. Master the « every part of your 
body as you work at your typewriter. It is necessary that 
you thoroughly understand this before you can put it 
into practice, but once learned correctly you will be able to 
save much time 


3. Practice intelligently; 


wrel postion ot 


and energy. 
technique; how best 
in typing accurately 


5. Learn all you 
to use the 
and rapidly. 

6. Above all think, THINK; think 
at every stroke you make in the beginning lessons or at any 
time you are trying to develop greater accuracy or skill 
Think positirely in order that your strokes may be positive, 
accurate and fast 


an aooul ine wrea 


various units of the body 


think positively 


{n the space at my disposal! it is only possi- 
ble to give a brief outline of the correct posi- 
tion at the machine. Many pages would be 
required to discuss the slightly differing opin- 
ions of the best typists and teachers, bu: there 
is a general agreement to this extent—that the 
typist must sit erect, preferably so that his 
back does not rest in any way against the 
chair back. Some very good typists use 
chairs with no backs at all. The upper arms 
should slant forward, the forearms upward, 
and the hands should slant upward from the 
wrists, care being taken that the wrists are 
loose, though they must neither be permitted 
to rest on the front of the machine frame nor 
and down, “Highland fling’’ 
when striking the keys. The fingers 


to bob up 
fashion, 


should be curved naturally over the keys on 
the keyboard 

In teaching typewriting, | have found that 
the average pupil can more easily master the 
somewhat complex technique of striking the 
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keys by learning each part of the 


separately and then combining them. If 
care is taken to hold the body as still as possi- 
ble from the wrist back, the student can 
center all his attention on developing a sharp 
slap of the hand which will cause the keys 
to be struck with the positive, get-away 
action which is so conducive to accuracy and 


operation 


speed Note that you are asked to make 
an almost purely hand motion. This is done 
in order that you may learn to get off the 


key after striking it with the same speed as you 
use in the act of striking. Later on I will call 
your attention to another feature of the 
technique which will materially increase your 
speed by saving time and energy. 

I am sure that those of you who are anxious 
to do well will pay the closest attention to your 
texts and to your teachers. It’s no use trying 
to ‘“‘get by” in typewriting, for you and you 
alone will pay in the end. Other things being 
equal, you and I are interested in doing the 
things we have to do in the easiest (I almost 
said laziest) way consistent with doing them 
right. So, all aboard for the easiest way to 
typewrite in school and office! Are you on? 


Special Drills for Memorizing 
Guide Row and Master- 
ing Technique 


Write each set of three letters with as 
rapid a one-two-three count as you can 
manipulate the keys and still observe the 
injunctions given in this month’s article, 


those 
with 


technique and 
relation to the keyboard. 
Think deliberately and intently, relaxing 
entirely with your fingers resting on the 
guide row, as long a time as is necessary 
to be sure that the key you are reaching for 
is the one you really desire to strike. Using 
a sharp, rapid hand action on each set of 


especially touching 


posit ion 


three letters with a reasonable amount ol 
intelligent mental effort will thoroughly 
fix the guide row position and fingering in 
your mind 


fffjjjdddkkkggghhhsss1lll 
fffjjjaaa; 
dkdk dkdkdk dkdkdkdkdkdkdk 
dkdkdkdkdkdk 
fifjfrirfififjrjifrjifjrjififs 
fifjfjfjfjf 


(repeal to Rll line) 


(repeal lo fill line) 


(repeat to fill line) 


a2;42;8;82;482;482;8,84;8;8,8a;4, 
a;,;a; Sr,8,as8e (repeat to All line) 
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Material for O. A. T. Test 
(Good until October 25, 1920) 
Junior Test 
Copy the following accurately, arranging 
it as attractively as you can. The headings 
should be centered. 


HE IS THE POOREST MAN Who will take advan- 
tage of a}l who are at his mercy. 

Who has made a fortune, but lost his manhood in the 
making. 

Who has lost the respect of his fellow citizens, or his 
wn. 

Whose character is not rich, who has not a rich man- 
00d, a noble soul. 

Who is unreliable, undependable, whom people will 
not trust without question 

Who has millions of money, but who is despised by 
his neighbors for his greed, his snobbishness. 

Whom those who know best do not believe in, do 
not feel richer for knowing, are not proud of as a neighbor. 

HE IS THE RICHEST MAN Who values a good 
name above gold. 

In whose possessions others feel rich 

Who can enjoy a landscape without owning the land 

Who has a mind liberally stored, cultivated and con 
tented. 

Who can face poverty and misfortune with cheerfulness 
and courage 

For whom plain living, rich thinking and grand effort 

ynstitute real riches. 

Who carries his greatest wealth in his rich personality 
and fine character. 

Who absorbs the best in the world in which he lives 
ind gives the best of himself to others.—Orison Swett 
Marden. 

Senior Test 

1. Make an exact copy of the following, 
being careful to use the punctuation and para- 
graphing as given and to see that your 
typing is clear and even. Supply your 
own title. 

After Westinghouse had developed the plans of his 
first air brake, he laid them before many railroad men 
He met with rebuff after rebuff. Finally a man named 
Baggaley, of Pittsburgh, became interested in Westing 
house and his schemes and wished to put some money 
into development work. Westinghouse, however, was 
reluctant to let his friend assume the risk till both felt 
sure they were on solid ground 

Baggaley suggested that they submit the plans and 
lrawings of the brake to the best mechanical expert in 
Pittsburgh. Westinghouse consented, and this was done. 

The expert gave the subject his careful scrutiny, and in 
the course of a fortnight handed back a written opinion, 
vhich was read with feverish eagerness. It was a sweeping 

yndemnation of the whole scheme as not only unsound 
ut non-sensical. Baggaley hurried with the paper to 
Westinghouse, who went over it twice before handing 

back The rising color in his face showed that he was 
ingry. but he gave no immediate vent to his feelings. 

How much did your expert charge you for that death 
entence?"’ he asked after a little. 

One hundred dollars.” 

Well, what are you going to do about it?” 

Watch me and see."" And Baggaley, setting his teeth 
ard, tore the manuscript into ribbons and threw it into 
he grate. As it did not catch at once he struck a match 
and lighted the little pile, standing over it till the last 
ragment of paper had been turned into ashes and the 
smoke from it had disappeared up the chimney 

And then they went ahead. 


2. Prepare a price sheet to show the 
cost of multigraphing letters, filling in, 
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addressing, and mailing, at the following 
rates, supplying a firm name, address, and 
telephone number, and a suitable heading 
at top of page: 


Base rate per hundred $1.50 for a letter of fifteen lines 
increasing twenty-five cents for each five lines up to 
fifty-five lines to the letter, the maximum to be quoted. 
(Give each class of letters a column of its own.) 

The prices are to be increased twenty-five cents for 
each additional hundred up to four hundred copies; ten 
cents additional for the fourth hundred fifteen lines to 
forty lines, and fifteen cents additional for the fourth 
hundred forty-five to fifty-five lines The fifth hundred 
increases but fifteen cents additional for letters of fifteen 
lines to forty lines, and ten cents for letters of forty-five 
to fifty-five lines. 

The thousand rate is $2.50 for a fifteen-line letter and 
twenty-five cents additional for each five extra lines 


Each additional thousand $1.25 for a fifteen-line letter, 
and ten cents additional! for each five extra lines. 


Addressing envelopes by typewriter (three -line addresses) 
$5.00 the thousand; $3.00 for five hundred; seventy- 
five cents for one hundred, or less 

Filling in names on letters (three-line addresses) $5.50 
the thousand; $3.25 for five hundred; seventy-five cents 
for one hundred, or less 

Folding, inclosing, mailing; and sealing and stamping, 
forty and fifty cents, respectively, per thousand motions 

Facsimile signatures in writing fluid, per thousand, 
$1.25; $1.00 for five hundred, or less 


In a footnote at the bottom of the sheet 
add a notation reading: 


The prices for letters are for Pica type in Black or 
Purple. For Elite add 25% to list rate. Add 10% for 
letters in Blue. Add 25% to list rate for very wide forms. 
Get estimate for tabulated forms, foreign languages, two- 
color work, and RUSH WORK 


+ 


O. A. T. Club Prizes** 


Bronze Pin 
Louise Crim, Port Arthur College, Port Arthur, Tex 
100 % Clubs 
Ollie Flowers, Port Arthur College, Port Arthur, Tex. 
C. T. Honorable Mention 
Mildred Fox, Los Angeles Business College, Los Angeles, 
Calif. (906 net words; five errors) 
Lola Maclean, Detroit Commercial! College, Detroit, Mich. 
(816 net words; two errors) 


Viola Krueger, Merrill, Wis. (754 net words; three errors) 

Mrs. D. R. Miller, Columbia Business College, Columbia, 
Mo. (751 net words; four errors 

Hildegard . Krueger, Sheboygan Business College, She- 
boygan, Wis. (718 net words; three errors) 

Alice Kerle, Topeka, Kans 712 net words; three errors) 

Victor Hipple, Riverton, N. J. (705 net words; no errors) 


** Note: For the benefit of those who are not familiar with the 
various tests, let us explain that Club prizes are awarded for the best 
paper submitted in clubs of ten or more membership tests, and that 
the C. T. (Competent Typist) Certificate is issued to any who are 
able to write for ten minutes at fifty words or over, net, from the 
matter given in any one of the monthly Speed Tests The Septem- 
ber test is on the following page. 

Any who make a record of seventy net words a minute on this 
matter receive Honorable Meption, and the C. T. Pin or Button 
in addition. 

Practice the speed test as frequently as possible, by paragraphs 
one minute et a time, until you bave worked up the utmost speed 
you can before time to submit the final ten-minute test. Should you 
complete the copy before the time is up. return to the beginning end 
repeat. You will be surprised at the way your speed increases 
with a little regular practice ‘ 

All speed tests submitted from schools beginning thie moath 
count in the interschool C. T. Contest. If you did not see the an- 
nouncement last spring, write us for particulars. The conditions 
were given in full in April. Be sure you understand those conditions 
or your paper may be disqualified on a technicality If you don't 
ask us shout them 
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September Speed ‘Test 


nial 1920 


HE new uses for petroleum, and for several years past the steadily threatened 
shortage of the product, have drawn everyone 's attention to the industry 
At first petroleum was used largely for lighting purposes, and much of John 
1). Rockefeller’s fame will rest upon his achievements in lighting the world. Then 
it became apparent that the development of machine production depended upon 
lubr.cation, and petroleum loomed up as of tremendous importance as a lubr:cant. 


Nothing has yet appeared to take its place, and the use of lubricants continually 


increases. The whole mechanical world depends upon grease and lubricating oil 
But perhaps the most rapidly devcloping use of petroleum has been for fuel 
Here the possibilities are so dizzying that it is no wonder investors 


purposes. 
the automobile, passenger and truck, 


should lose their heads. First of all came 
then the tractor and now the aeroplane. The internal-combustion engine, using 
gasoline, has already revolutionized the world and threatens to turn it over again 
by means of traffic through the air. Gasoline, once thrown away in connection 
with the’ manufacture of kerosene, is the motive power in this country alone foc 
automobiles, motor-boats, tractors, motor-cycles, and aeroplanes, whose aggregate 
number begins to run up not far below ten million. 

These uses, however, are only for the lighter or refined parts of petroleum. 
The greatest possibilities of all, perhaps, lie in the employment of a heavy or fuel 
oil for bunker purposes, that is, for steamships. Its use for locomotives may ex- 
tend, and possibly stationary engines may depend on it. The immediate consider- 
ation is the increasing use of bunker oil. Most of this heavy oil comes from Mexico, 
and recently the National Coal Association appointed a committee to consider 
the danger to the coal industry. So grave does it appear that the committee re- 
ported in favor of asking Congress to put a duty upon Mexican oil. 

The navies of the world seem headed for oil as a fuel, several of them already 
using it. The British Navy was a vast consumer of oil during the war and Earl 
Curzon said that the Allies had ‘floated to victory upon a sea of oil.””, But a more 
important consideration is the merchant marine of the world. The advantages 
of oil are obvious. It takes up less room on the ship, it reduces labor expenses 
and is more quickly and easily loaded. 

If our shipping plans are entirely carried out and all the ships should burn 
oil, more than one-third the world’s entire production would be required. Indeed, 
if all the shipping of the world should go on an oil basis the world’s production 
of petroleum at present would fall short by nearly a half, without even considering 
other uses of the product. Of course all the shipping of the world is still far from 
being entirely on an oil basis, and the figures given are merely for the purpose oi 
getting a perspective on the subject. fut the eagerness with which such a great 
commercial nation as England is trying to provide for its future oil requirements 
is a clear indication of what the future has in store. This country produces the 
lion’s share of the world’s oil, but England is searching its various dominions for 
the product and drilling has even been going on in England itself where oil had 
never been found before. (563)—From Review of Keviews. 


(Repeat from the beginning if completed in le inan ten minuiles.) 
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(he Shorthand Reporter- 


A Department of Assistance_for Stenographers and Professional Shorthand Reporters 
Conducted by Frederick H. Gurtler, 69 W. Washington St., Chicago, II. 


The editor wants to make this a department of genuine help. If you have learned of a 
better way of performing your work, pass it on through the department. If you encoun 

ter difficult problems, submit them to the editor and gain the assistance of the wide circle 
of professional shorthand writers throughout the world. To Give means to Receive. 














Getting It ‘Transcribed 
By Charles H. Wolf 


1 have great pleasure this month in presenting to the readers of this deparimeni an article on the above subject, by Mr 


Charles H 
Chicago 


how to produce a quanitly of accurate transcript in a limiled time with the least possible expense of energy. Mr 


usses the subject interestingly and authoritatively] 


HEN Mr. Gurtler asked me to write 

him an article for the magazine 

with reference to the getting out 
of transcript, I was just swamped with work, 
ind was wondering at that time whether I 
really could give him any information as 
to how the trick was done. I wrote him a 
ard and “‘stood him off’ for a month or so, 
but the time has come when I can no longer 
lelay what little information I have on the 
subject, and I trust that what I have to 
offer may be of some real benefit to those 
who are trying to do all the work possible 
in the least possible time. 


\s everyone knows, there are various methods 


used by the different reporters through- 
out the country as a means of getting out 
the matter which they take. It is impossible 
for one person to both take and get out 
transcript, and at the same time do justice 
to the physical man and pocket-book. When 
one works on the notebook end of it all day, 
it is rather a task, to say the least, to sit 
down at night and pound and pound the 
machine in the effort to keep up with the 
shorthand end of the work. It is an impos- 
sibility, in most cases, if one has any business. 
Of course, if one fakes nothing, one can 
easily “‘get out what one takes.’’ However, 
|! am referring now to the man or woman in 
the shorthand game who is doing a man’s 
work—for it is a man’s work, and _ hard 
work at that—and getting enough business 
to keep one and one-half men busy. In 
other words, one must handle the reporting 
business just as the business-man handles 
his factory—-make a profit on someone's 
else work. Your employees must help you 
make a profit. You must be the brains and 
capital of the business, but they must 
help produce a profit for you, or, of course, 
heir help is a detriment, not a_ benefit. 


Wolf, a general shorthand reporter now in Kansas City, Missouri, but for a number of years om the cily of 
It is one thing to be able to write in shorihand all that is said in the trial of a case, bul another great big subject is 


Wolf dis- 


To facilitate the stenographer in attaining 
that end is the purpose of this article. 

There are a few methods by which the 
turning out of transcript is facilitated, to 
the profit of the stenographer, and I shall 
set them out in first, and then 
touch upon them, because I do not know 
the space to which I am entitled in covering 
an article of this kind: 


headings 


1. For the stenographer to sit down and do his own 
machine work 

2. Dictating to another stenographer, and letting 
the other stenographer transcribe the re-dictated notes 

3. Having a transcribing-assistant who can read 
the stenographer's notes direct 

4. Dictating the matter 
operator 

5. The 


graph. 


direct to the machine- 


dictaphone or dictating-machine—phono 


Number one is the original method, and 
has been touched upon above. It is the 
method which confines the whole work to 
the stenographer himself. It is the ‘‘wear- 
and-tear’’ method to him who has a lot of 
business, and has the usual result of added 
physical strain. But, during the summer 
of last year, when there was as much business 
as this winter—and that means ‘‘some’’ 
business—there was not an assistant obtain- 
able, and woe to the stenographer who had 
given up his knowledge of machine-operating 
and depended altogether upon the operator! 
No work was gotten out in that office, with 
the result of a consequent loss of business. 
Never did I feel so good about having 
paid some attention to the typewriter, in 
times gone by and at present; for my work, 
though a little slower in getting out, got 
there, and I held my business. Those are 
the emergencies which must be met with 
the cheerful attitude that it is only for a 
short time and that one can make up the 
sleep later—perhaps. So anyone caught 
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will earnestly idvis that 


lasa id in need, 


Moral 


the machine be retain 


ind a real friend in any emerg 


kecp up your machine work if it 


through writing personal letters. 


general business, it is important 


time, and, of course, the practice comes 


with the turning out of the work. 
| he se ond 
| 


the “cu ‘i? 


method outlined, is one that 


reporter often has to embrace as 


a means of livelihood; but from a st« nographi 


point of view it is eminently unsatisfactory 
It gives good practice to the operator, with 


vocabulary, but 


He 


operator "get 


regard to shorthand and 


to the a bug-bear. has to 
the 


always the 


reporter it is 
slow down in order to let 
— and 
error 
and transcribing it 
method takes 

f 


back by the reporter ol 


there is possibility 
the dictati 


machine 


taking 
the 


creeping in in 
on 
and means 


word dictated 


longer, a ¢ 
every 
Evervone seems to regard it as unsatisfactory, 
and it is therefore not in general use among 
those who have to 
hurry. 

Number three presents a 


seldom 


get out transcript in a 


method which is 


employed. Unless the reporter 


punctuates his notes—which all those who 


had 


sake ol accuracy the 


have some experience dare not omit, 


lor transcribing 
omission ot 


the 


may not have 


assistant, by the 
to fall 
again, care 

taken in the 


the other to « 


is apt into error in ript. 


Then, 
been 


enough 
writing of outlines to 
the 


transcribing 


with 
The’ 


easily conipre 


enable arry sense 


any degree of facility i 
difficulties of this method 
hended. I know of 


notebooks over to assistants and 


are 


about two who turn 


their have 
fashion. 
all the 
is such a small 


that 


their transcripts this 


the United 


gotten out In 
Two in States, among 
official and general reporters, 
fraction of a percentage of the whole 
it is not comprehensible 

rhe fourth method 
the taken to the 
which is in 
the country. I 
‘gotten it out’’ with both speed 
accuracy. In this connection it is 
interesting to note the the 
taste of the reporters as to their manner in 
their to their clients. 
Chicago method of direct 


that ol dictating 


notes ty pewriter-operatol 
use in some 


it, 


is one general 


sections of have done 
and 


and 


have 
difference in 


getting transcript 
In the instant 
machine dictation is a very popular one; 
i territory, in “Old Mizzou,” there is 
toward favoring such a course 
of transcript and I doubt if 
there is another reporter in this city who 
uses it. I believe it stuck to me from the 
old days when I operated in Chicago. Old 
habits are hard to shake off. But I am not 
to give an exposition of the 
this particular method over 


In my 
no tendency 


production, 


endeavoring 
beauties of 
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| 


others underst merely to 


ind 


f the 


that I am 
difficulties 
that 
which will give then 
the 


advised of 


some oO and un 


point out 


desirable features, so some who are 


trying to find a method 
the power to produce more at expens¢ 


less errors may be what is 
the employment 


that 


lor 


them in 
toward 


ally in store 
of the 

In the 
time in 


particular means end 

first plas 

method. 
that 


operator, 


there is a loss o 
rhe first 


have a 


great 
this prerequisite, 
fast, 
th 
and 
That is 
and 


good, 
who “rattle 
hundred or 
hours. 


ol course, 1s one 


accurate can 


to the tune of a 


hours 


so, 


lizzy”’ 
| and 


reep it 


the Way 


up tor 
the 
ets the shekels to pay the operator. 

The big loss of time, in the first instance, 
from the fact that the reporter has 
to sit there while the operator types. Thus, 
her time; 


reporter saves his time 


s 
omes 


e is matching his time against 
he has to sit through the period of an erasure; 
he has to stop when she is taking the paper 
of the machine and replacing the carbon 
between the sheets, and inserting it in the 
He to count upon the 
time when asks the repetition 
of the question or answer, which the noise 


or the weary 


our 
typewriter. has 
loss ol she 
of the machine ‘‘drowned out,” 
voice of the reporter did not cause to register 
tired brain. All these are 
waste of time. The main point, 
that he has to while 
the work of transcribing. 

But that is not the only hindrance to speedy 
transcription and accuracy in the finished 
product. Often one word sounds like another 
In that event, if she is not quite as scrupulous 
as she might be, she will try to “put it over,’ 
and let it go. It is then the duty of the re 
porter to read the transcript, check it, and 
Sometimes the 


her often 


elements of 


on 


however, is sit there 


she is doing 


turn it back for correction. 
error slips by him, and perhaps the man who 
is credited with the expression will not con 
“riled up” by the 
the reporter is 
accountable 
that of 
the 
same 


He gets 
for which 


trol his temper. 
words 
which he is not 


juggling of 
blamed but 
Phis 


mishearing, 


lor 


not so as 
the 
words 
from the 


causes the missing of words, or their substi 


great 
operation of 
the 
in the office 


inaccuracy 15 
during 
Otten 


machine sound 


otten a noise street or 
tution, and this necessitates more care in the 
checking back by the reporter. 

One who does not familiarize himself with 
operating before getting into the reporting 
business, does not comprehend what oppor 
tunities for inaccuracies are thrown in the 
of the operator, and how difficult it is, 
when it comes to after hour of hard, 
grinding, pushing operating, trying to get it 
out accurately that mistakes will not 
have to be corrected and time lost thereby, 
to get what the reporter is trying to convey 
T hen, too, as suggested, the reporter, having 


way 
hour 


so 
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taken the matter and written shorthand 
for hours, is often compelled by the necessity 
rapid transcript to read he has 
written under electric light the 
are as heavy as lead and the brain is throbbing 
He cannot dictate enough 


during the next 


for what 


when eyes 
for needed sleep 
to keep the operator 
day or two, in employing this method, but he 
must sit right by her and keep out the ina 


busy 


curacies which, through overwork of both, are 
wont to creep into direct machine transcrip 
1 

1: The 


have 


But now for the last and latest metho 
Dictaphone, the ‘‘Reporter’s Hope.” 1 
I love them just as I would 
my if | had any. It is the method 
by which a man can do about 
work. I have two operators upon whom I can 
call, and it know that 
while I am out, perhaps all day, someon 
busy as a bee pounding out what I have di 
tated the night before. 


three of them 
children 


three men’s 


is a source of joy to 


Is 


All the 


at the expense of the 


This method is not a time-waster 
time that 
ope rator. 
that page 
corrections, upon being indicated by 


be 


There is no sitting over 


wasted is 
We pay our operators by the page; 
size, and all 


the re- 


is 


must be a certain 


porter, must made by the operator subse- 


t he operator 
insertion of 


no time wasted waiting for 


quently. 
extraction 


no waiting for ol 
paper and carbons; 
erasures; no loss by reason of machine break- 
downs; no stopping for meals, or for fixing 
hair or inserting chewing-gum into the oral 
cavity—that “‘on the operator,”’ and the 
reporter goes merrily on ‘‘taking’’ the means 
whereby he may keep the operator busy. 
Out where | am find this the 
satisfactory method. I employ, and 
in the past had to employ, all the methods 


file? ag 


is 


we most 


have 


named, except those numbered ‘‘2” 
which I would not even attempt as a method of 
matter. Sut the dicta- 
toastoa 


rapidly getting out 
phone is the thing which I cling 
friend. And is indeed so, when once 
made a friend. One « 

expert dictator at the first, nor yet the second 
or third trial, little little it be 
easier, and when fully 
ind the reporter gets used to sitting down and 
taking the tube in one hand and the 
book in the other, and talking rightly to the 
machine, no other means the 
work will ever be thought except in a 
pinch to get down and ‘“‘knock the spots off 
izzy’’ himself. 


real 


it 1s 


it 


innot expect 


but by omes 


it 1s adopted 


once 
note 


ol getting out 


ot 


Che ease of phonograph dictation is appar- 
ent when one remembers that one can choose 
the time for dictation; sickness never enters in 

with regard to an operator—and the spar 
be utilized which are wasted 


methods 


moments can 
the other 


ate at iny 


described Sesides, ont 


n dict speed 500 per minute, 
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if one can talk that fast, erently 
and the operator, 
little speed control screw, 
back at 60, if 
difference being in t 
received Then too, 
call on another, and vou will be 
during the 


mple turn of a 
makes 


so desires, 
of the voice 


your voice 


come she the only 


he “timbre” 
if your operator is busy, 
getting outa 
time 


double portion of work same 


would take vou to get out less in a slower 


if 
manner, 


You will find no objection to this method in 
the way of getting operators. Our operators 
make from $150.00 to $2 
business, and they are willing to work, for they 
that just much 
in their With that sort 


the 


50.00 a month at the 
| 


every means 50 


bank 


you ¢ 


know page 


more iccounts 
set excellent 
and 


of stimulus, an how 


method is in accomplishment you are 
helping the other fellow to 


combat the H. C. of I 


himself 


This latter method is really the solution of 
accurate and rapid transcription. When one 
becomes accustomed to clear and accurate dic- 
tation from notes, it absolutely shuts out the 
possibility of the operator catching it inac- 
curately. She is not “‘pushed’’; she can tak 
her time in transcribing it from the cylinder, 
and can rest when she wishes without causing 


She can regulate the 


the reporter to los« time. 
speed, thus avoiding the lurking suspicion that 
when the anxious 
“eat up” 


she is “loafing on the job” 
stenographer is trying to make her 
the notes on the book. She is not given over 
to acquiring a case of nerves because of the 
hasty necessity for the product of her brain 
and fingers. There is no outside noise which 
can disturb her, as she is protected against 
the of She 
works hard, yes, but not 
is laboring under the necessity of trying to 
save time for the reporter, and at the same 
her accurately 
dictated rhe latter 


asy of accomplishment to 


such intrusions. 


possibility 
as hard as when she 


time ears to catch 


the 


straining 
ol 
seems very eas} 
those who have not been through the grind of 
All that is necessary to fully ap- 


sounds words. 


operating 
preciate what the operator labors under, isa 
good trial in the office of some reporter who 
has a lot of business and not much time to do 
it in Years 
somewhat relieved in the office which another 
by the 


ago, the strain of listening was 


reporter and myself were running, 
rigging up of a pair of ear-tubes, with a speak- 
in some degree, 


which 


ing tube at the end, and this, 
eliminated the noises” 
up in the day's routine in a busy city. 


“foreign come 


Dictaphones are cheap in the first instance, 
to They 
their 
them 


cost much maintain. 


littl 


and do not 


! and earn 
“take 


vem willing to work 


grateful machines, 
keep The reporter 

to his heart, will find 
ht, and he 


I | ve one at 


are 
who will 
tl 


day or nig w never re adopt 


ing one, OT two 
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machines and a _ transcriber 
at the office, and, frankly, I wouldn't be 
without one. They are absolutely the ‘“‘life 
saver’’ of one who has to do it in a hurry to 
keep up with what he takes continually 
There is another contingency which arises 
in the general reporting business. Here is 
a man who is a good client, and he comes 
in with a good, long petition which he has 
rhe reportes 


two dictating 


to have right away—as usual 
also has a call in for a job in court, or dep- 
what which will take him 
office. He steps in his office, 
throws the “Vac’’ in and lets it 
“draw in’’ the sounds of his voice. He then 
says to the operator, ‘Get this out at once; 
back it up for filing in court, and deliver it 
to Mr. A. and he trips 
lightly (?) (if he has been working until 12:30 
the morning of the same day) upon the new 
work, which will probably keep him on the 
jump from the minute he gets there until 
a minute after they get through talking. 

Just a word in passing. Perhaps I have 
taken up too much time already, and have 
not given the information which is desired, 
though having done the best I could in this 
sort of an article 


ositions, or 
out of the 


not, 


“high,” 


as soon as you can,” 


1. Get the best possible place for hearing and seeing 
You cannot write nonsense and get out an intelligib! 
transcript; you cannot be poor light and write good 
outlines 

2. Watch your shorthand notes. Poor notes are 
to read, and are often illegible. In any method you 
to get out your transcript, speed in transcription depends 
upon speed in dictating. If you do “slip up” ona” read,’ 
in the last method named you can put a slip of paper 
with the scale number of the error, in the cylinder box 
noting the correction on the slip, and the operator catches 
it, ‘and does not lose time in correcting or waste your 
stationery in re-writing. 

3. With tears in my eyes, I implore you not to let 
“sloppy work"’ go out of your office. It is a business loser, 
for which the reporter not the operator, is blamed. I have 
always had the motto foremost in my mind—an idea 
which is so hard to ingrain into the thoughts of the op- 
erators—‘‘carbon like originals!"" Few erasures, if any, 
and absolute neatness gets the business and holds it, 
providing the matter is accurately transcribed after being 
accurately reported. Whip your operators into line on this 
Impress upon them the fact that you would 


hard 


adopt 


proposition. 
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rather have a poor looki spotty” carbon 
because the original may never be used in the trial of the 
case, and therefore never seen, but the carbon copy is 
delivered to the attorney, or client, and it is his original 
to all intents and purposes. Remember, “By their carbons 
ye shall know them,’’ and do not let your operator get into 
slouchy habits in this regard 


& Ofiginal than a 


4. Use good stationery, bright, clear carbon sheets 
and a good, clear typewriter ribbon. The clients are paying 
for this, and you will find it pays to “keep up appearances." 
They think stenographic work is a useless expense, as a rule 
unless they have been a stenographer before they entered 
their present profession or trade. Insist that your operator 
give you good work, and she will take pride in a littl 
compliment now and then, or a box of Lowneys. or a ticket 
to the theatre, or a bunch of flowers, as marks of apprecia 
tion 
5 And above all, be pleasant—don't cultivate a grouch 
They do not have to give you the work. There are others 
who will appreciate it. Don't argue with them, but insist 
upon your rights in a manly or ladylike fashion, as th« 
case may be. They will respect a just charge, and wil! 
appreciate good work and a manner befitting one who is 
n a way. an employee, but, at the same time, a skilled 
workman 


The Phrase List 


N SELECTING additional phrases for 

the list of Common Phrases running in 

this Department, I noticed that there 
were at least one hundred good phrases in a 
“take” in court lasting only three-quarters of 
an hour. In addition to the hundred phrases 
which are being madea part of the published list, 
there were numerous phrases of the very com- 
mon little words which I did not include and 
a great many phrases which could not be class- 
ified as ‘“‘common”’ are omitted. There were 
also a number of repetitions of the phrases 


used. 


Obviously, phrasing consistently and log- 
ically done forms an important part of one’s 
skill, but to give phrasing the most value the 
principles must be followed at all times and 
to the fullest extent. When this is done the 
contribution to skill of the one element of 
phrasing is enormous. Have you given phras 
ing the attention it deserves? 











+ 
: 


If you have never attempted your best—if you have never 
worked your hardest—if you have grown weary, and laid 
down your burden in the face of difficulties and obstacles— 
if you have neglected your education, your training, your prepara- 
tion for success, then, before you make a change, before you seek 
vocational counsel, do your’ best to make good where you are. It 


may be the one vocation in which you can succeed.— 
H. Blackford, M.D. and Arthur Newcomb, in “Analyzing Character.” 
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Shorthand for General Use 


sy John Robert Grege 


at ine 


S IT has a Very direct bearing on the 
question now being discussed, I should 
like to read you the first 
of the preface of the first edition of the system 
The title of that first book was ‘‘The Phonetix 
Handwriting’’—a title itself 
as showing the thought in mind at 


The preface begins with this: “A 


+ sentence 


very 


which in is sig- 
nificant, 
that 
great 


rapid, and perfectly 


time. 


and for a simple, 


hand- 


increasing demand 
legible phonetic 
writing for general use has led to the invention 
of Light-Line tith 
which the system was first published 


Phonography'’’—the under 


But as it might be assumed from this state- 
ment that the system was merely a brief writ- 
ing and not rapid enough for reporting, I 
concluded the after a description 
of the principles of the system—with 
words: “‘In conclusion, the endeavor of the 
author has been to compile a system so simple 
the humblest 
capacity, and those possessed of little leisure, 


pretace 
these 


as to be readily acquired by 


and yet rapid enough to reproduce verbatim 


’ 


the fastest orator; 

That is a somewhat high-sounding sentence 

but I only twenty old 
it was written. Then I added: “In presenting 
his work to the public, he asks for nothing 
beyond an impartial investigation, and with 
perfect confidence awaits the result.” 

From this you will see that in the title to 
that first book, and in the first sentence of the 
preface, the guiding idea was a brief method 


was vears when 


of writing for general use. 

I will confess to you that the “perfect confi- 
dence”’ to which I referred in the preface was so 
perfect that I believed that the system would 
supersede ordinary writing in the course of five 
Why should it not do 
so, I argued, when its use would effect such a 
vast saving in mental and physical effort? 
Like many other inventors I did not realize 
inherent in human nature 
I was dis- 


years orso. |Laughter] 


the conservatism 
where a change of habit is involved. 
appointed that the world did not immediately 
realize the great advantages to be gained, and I 
don’t think my opinion of the intelligence of 
mankind has ever been quite so high since 
then. [Laughter] Seriously, I am still of the 
opinion that the benefits to be derived from 
the use of a brief form of writing for general 
personal use are beyond calculation; and I 
believe that the only thing that stands in the 
way of its almost universal adoption is the 
fact that we are all under the control of a 
despot—the despot of habit. We all learn 
longhand in childhood, and in the course of 
time it becomes so much a part of our very 


R 


yund 


Table 


that 
rsome it 


nature we never stop to consider how 


cumbe is or how much waste of time 


and effort it involves 


in childhood that instead of long- 
had | 


taught 
just a 


Suppo ( 


hand we been to write in short- 


alphabetic 
had 


autocrat 


hand—in simple, almost 


of shorthand, and then when we 


grown to 
issued a decree that we should all discard this 


form 


maturity some cZar or 


simple, easy method of writing, and change 
to a method of writing that required imore 
than eight tmes strokes and from 
four to five times the amount of time required 


das 


many 
for shorthand. Imagine what would happen 
under those conditions! Why, we should all 
rebel because the change would entail such a 
fearful and ridiculous waste of time and effort, 
and be absurd from every point of view. But 
since we have been accustomed to longhand 
forms from childhood, they have become sec- 
ond nature, and only occasionally, and even 
then very dimly, do we realize the enormous 
waste of time and of physical effort they im- 
pose upon us. 

Consider for a minute how cumbersome 
longhand is. The simplest letter in the alpha- 
bet, the letter e, requires three strokes for its 
expression, while the letter m requires no less 
than seven strokes. 

Some time ago I took the list of the most 
frequent words in the language, as compiled 
by Prof. Leonard Ayres, of the Russell Sage 
made a comparison of the 
The lists 


Foundation, and 
forms in longhand and shorthand. 
compiled by Professor Ayres, giving the com- 
parative frequency of showed that 
sixty words constituted more than fifty-three 


words, 


per cent of all the words used in ordinary lan- 
guage. I found that these sixty words require 
considerably more than six hundred strokes in 
longhand when written in the simplest form, 
without strokes, and without 
counting loops, or anything of that kind. The 
when in shorthand re- 
quire less than seventy pen efforts, so that 
in longhand these simple words, constituting 
fifty-three per cent of all our ordinary writing, 
require nearly ten times as much physical 
effort, and more than five times as much time, 
as they do when written in shorthand even 
at a moderate speed. (See plate, page 30.) 

This comparison will enable you to visual- 
ize the simplicity and the brevity of the short- 
hand forms as compared with longhand and 


connecting 


same words written 


the consequent saving of time and effort that 
could be effected by the of shorthand. 
Even then it does not exhibit shorthand to the 
best advantage, because the common words 


use 
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The Sixty 


ynstilule Afly ¢ per 





This also 


when 
is vastly 


Is 


in longhand are written briefly. 
true of shorthand, of course, but 
come to the long words, shorthafd 
bricfer than longhand on account of the use 
mmon pre- 
fixes and suffixes. A word like ‘“‘magnificent,’’ 
for instance, requires thirty-seven efforts in 
longhand, while in shorthand it requires but 
two. 

A point that will instantly occur to you 
If any business, professional, or liter- 


we 


of simple shorthand forms for 


is this: 
ary man knew the shorthand forms for these 
sixty words he would be able to write fifty- 
three per cent of the words be uggs with one- 
tenth the physical effort, even if he wrote 
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nt of all words used in ordinary 


be 


one- 


words in longhand; and he would 
able to write them, in less than 
fifth the time. And if he mastered the short- 
hand forms for two hundred words he would 
have the shorthand forms for seventy per ceni 
of all the words he would require to use in all 
ordinary writing. 

With a knowledge of the shorthand alpha- 
bet—which he could acquire in one evening 
—he would understand the formation of the 
characters I have placed on the board, could 
then memorize these forms in two or three 
hours and use them interchangeably with long- 
hand in making memoranda, keeping his 
diary, and in fact in all of his writing. From 


other 


too, 
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day to day he would gain skill in using them, 
and at the same time could be adding to his 
stock of word-forms almost without con- 
scious effort. It would be a fascinating pas- 
time. Many professional and business men 
are already making use of shorthand in that 
way. 

The adoption of shorthand for general and 
personal use, as distinguished from profes- 
sional stenographic use, is bound to come— 
and come soon. The increasing pressure of 
the age renders it inevitable. The complica- 
tion and the unnatural style of writing in 
the older systems delayed the adoption of 
shorthand for general or personal use, but 
that obstacle no longer exists. If teachers 
would help to educate the general public to 
the great utility of shorthand in every line 
of human activity—not merely as a business 
instrument for stenographers—there would 
soon be an entire change in the mental 
attitude of educated people towards this 
beautiful and useful art. It would start a 
revolution that would have illimitable possi- 
bilities of usefulness for the world, and 
particularly for the coming generation. Why 
cannot we do it now—the need is widely felt, 
the time is ripe, the system is here. [Applause.] 
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Sholes Monument Fund 


E did it—made our final contribution 
to the Sholes Monument Fund $175, 


plus, over $200, in fact. The total sum 

turned over to the National Committee at 

the Reporters’ Convention in Denver last 

month was $203.15, sent us in seventy-four 

individual donations and subscriptions from 
1255 members of “club” groups. 

The following receipts complete the total: 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED 


Previously acknowledged... aes 

Grace L. King, Teacher, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Ill... ‘ 

Harold E. Brandenburg, State “University, 
eS a 


CLUB SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Elizabeth H. Meloney, for the club of Princeton 
Worsted Mills, Inc., Trenton, N. J... . $ 1.00 

Sixty-seven (100%) of first-year pupils of Evanston 
Township High School, and their teacher, 
Sadie Marion Becker 

Forty-three (100%) of third- and fourth-year 
pupils of Evanston Township High School, 
and their teacher, Rutheda A. Hunt 

Gregg School students ‘ 
and their teachers, Henry J. Holm, Helen W. 
Evans, Margaret Pohl, Amelia Charak, and 
Adelaide Hakes___..... 


Our hearty thanks to all contributors 
to the fund! We are all glad to have been 
given the opportunity to share in raising a 
monument over the grave of Christopher 
Latham Sholes, inventor of the typewriter, 


$168.15 


1.00 
lowa 
1.00 


7.70 


5.30 
14.00 


5.00 


and to have leaned to better appreciate the 
gift his genius has left us. 
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Key to Business Letters 
(For Shorthand plate see page 28) 


For the benefit of readers who 
are studying without the assist- 
ance of a teacher, we print each 
month the key to one plate. 


Mr. Lewis Hilton, 
care W. J. Marden, 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Dear Mr. Hilton: 

Replying to your recent request, we are sending you 
under separate cover our® latest monthly announcement 

We are sure you will find something in this list that wil! 
meet with your requirements, and look forward to the 
pleasure* of receiving your selection before any of the 
numbers are sold out. 

On the back cover you will notice our choice of records 
to offer’* as special features of your August bazaar, indi- 
cated by blue pencil checks. 

Cordially yours, (89) 


Essanay Film Company, 

1333 Argyle St., 

Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

You will please ship one projectoscope (without rheo- 
stat) and one set** of Standard Export film, with French 
titles, to 

Allied Machinery Company of America, 
49-51 Chambers Street, 
New York City. 

You will* please mark the cases in which the filgpand 
projectoscope are to be shipped, ALMACOA-PARIS, for 
the purpose of identification in New York City.” 

Very truly yours (78) 


Allied Machinery Company of America, 

51 Chambers Street, 

New York City. 
Subject: Marking of Films and Projectors 
Gentlemen: 

With reference to the last paragraph** of your letter of 
the Sth, on the above subject, we have investigated your 
complaint and have found that upog receiving definite 
instructions fram your*® office we have repeated identica! 
instructions to our shipping department, which seems to 
have followed them in full in all cases. 

Packages sent to you” not destined for foreign ports 
are packed differently from shipments intended for points 
abroad, and are not marked with any identification, 
but all boxes going'® overseas have been marked in accord- 
ance with your directions. 

May I not suggest that you investigate further in your 
receiving department and let us know'* what the records 
show, as we are as anxious as yourselves to have this 
materia! go forward in a manner that will cause the least"* 

delay and trouble. 

I shall be glad to hear from you again as soon as you 
have collected complete data about the shipments.* 


Sincerely yours, (175) 
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